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HARPINUS, PATH-KILLEL, NAVARINO. 
4HESE Horses will st wfor mares tifis 
season of 1832, und e care gett 
Worthington, at the farm of A. DEY, Lodi, 


Bergen County, New-Jersey, near the Newark4 


Bridge, at $15, payable on the Ist January, 

1333. Every Mare is insured to be with foal, and pone 

taken on any other terms. If the owner parts with his 

mare before the first day of January next, he must pay the 

$15 whether foal or not; and if paid by the first day of No- 
vember, 1832, $12,50 will be received in full. 

PEDIGREES. 

HARPINUS, is a beautjful dark blood bay, 7years old 

this spring, 1832, upwards of 16 hands high. His sire, the 

celebrated Lorse, Hambletonian, whose site was old Messen- 


inare. 


trotted 20 miles with two in a cu'ter, in one hour and a halt. 
His Colts are large and fine, well calculated for road and 


coach horses—for one pair of them 2 and 3 years old, $400} 
He is considered by good judges! (40 cents per fb.) at which the article has heretofore been 


was offered and refused. i od ji 
to be second to no horse in this part of the country in the va- 


rious points which characterize and distinguish one good 
horse over another. 

PATH-KILLER, is a chesnut, 5 years old 6th April, 1832. 
His sire, American Eclipse ; his dam Hyacinth by Ogden’s 
Messenger, @ pure thorough bred mare of the English racer | 
breed. 

NAV ARINO, is a beautiful blood bay, 4 years old this 
spring, 1832. Hissire, De Groot’s “Sir Harry;” jis dam, 
Hyacinth by Ogdon’s Messenger. 

The Pedigrees ot Pat Killer aud Navarino, with their 
likeness, are portrayed on two Charts, No. 1 and 2,on which 
itis gbundantly proved by ie a from gentlemen of re- 
spectability—by the English Tu Register «nd Stud Book, 
that they are decendants from the Oriental Horse and Mare, 
and traced @hrough the best andspurest English racing blood. 


Harpinus isa great trotter, and when 3, coming 4 years old, | vs 


tation of this valuable Grass Seed, will be enabled to furnish 


zs 


| 
} ARMS FOR SALE.—The subscriber otfers tor sale 
five Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 

diesex. County, New Jersey ; and one im Lodi, Bergen Coun- 
ty, N. J ;,also a valuable Grist and Sew Mill on a never fail- 
ping stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. ‘J'ifpse are valuable 
properties, the soil of the farms good, and elligably situated. 
| The Mill is also well situated for Merchants or Countfy work. 
Titles indisputable- Prices tow, and terms advantageous to 
the purchasers. ° 

The subscriber, acting as Agent, Executor or Adntinistrator, 
has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. -Emigrants not 
'acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to apply, as important information could be imparted 
| to them if located near the subscriber. 
For any further information apply personally or by letter 





j 


| post paid directed to Rahway, New Jersey. 


ger; his dam was by old Messeager, out of a southern bred | November 3, 1831. 


ROBERT LEE. 
¥ 





LUCERNE. 

The subscriber, having made arrangements for the impor- 
it to Farmers, at a great reduction in price. The high rate 
held has prevented agriculturists from u-ing it as freely as its 
merit deserves™ andthe is gratified in being able to inform 
ihem that he is now. prepared to furnish them in any quanti 
ty at 25 cents. 

This seed is highly recommended by Jndge Buet, who has 
cultivated it since 1820, and others of our most distin guish- 
ed agriculturists, as an important and valuable substitute for 
clover. It is gonerally sownin Apriland May. ‘he quan- 
tity is from 16 to 20 Ibs. to an acre, and it often yields three, 
our and sometimes fie crops in one year. 

Judge Bo-1 says—‘‘ From my own experience, as well as 
from the observations of others, who have cultivated the 
Grass, [ am satisfied that an acre of good Lucerne will feed 
six cows five months, from the 25th of May to the 25 of Oc- 
tober. This toa person located as [ am, upon a small farm, 
where land is high, would be worth 45 dollars, or one dollar 











Bloomsbury, the dam of Hyacinth and grand-dain of Path- 
Killer and Navarino was bred by John Randolph, Esq, of 
Roanoke. Virginia, and sold to Mr. Pafsh of New York for 
$80u. Onexamifation it will be found th-t the three above 
named horses ffartake very largely of the Messenver blood 
The majority of the begf trotters now.1u the United States, it 
- is said, are decended from the English race horse Messenger; 
and whether as Turf or Road horses, or for farming purposes, 
the stock from Messenger bas been esteemed the best and 
most useful in the country. Among the English ances- 
tors of the above named horses may be enumerated the cel- 
e®rated horses age Arabian, Godolphin Arabian, Flying 
Childers, rig clipse, Kihg Herod, High Flyer, Med- 
ley, Wildair, Mambrino and Messenger. 

Harpinus and Path Killer have both proved to be sure foal 

etters, and some Of their stock may be seen on the farm 
where they stand. 

It has been the object of the owner of the farm for some 
years past to make a stock farm of the best horses and cat- 
tle in the country, to which gentlemen and farmers may re- 
sort with entire confidenceas to the purity of thc blood. Sev- 
eral Bulls of the short horned Durham breed for sale or to 


and fifty cents per month for each beast. Lucerne is less af- 
fected by drought than any grass J am acquainted with, and 
but few grasses abide longer than it does in the soil, It does 
not attain its full strength until the third year, and itsmedium 
duration is ten or twelve years, {will further remark, for 
the guidance of those who may undertake to cultivate Lu- 
cerne, end are unacquainted with its character and habiis, 
that it requires arich, deep, clean, ligfitand dry soil. It will 
neither do well upon clays or wet ground. It should be 
sown early in the spring, when the ground has atquired 
warmth sufficient to promote a quick and vigorous growth. 
It should*be mown for soiling as soon as the blossoms ap- 
pear, and be permitted to wilt a few hours in the swath be- 


tore it is fe@ to neat cattle.” 


A reasonable allowance from the above price will be 
made to those wh» buy to sel! again. 
JAMES C. CHURCH, 
37 Madison-street, N. Y. 
N. B. A constant supply of BURR STONE, direct fram 


the best quarry in France, for sale as above. 
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BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 








let for the season, and some ~ —oem for sale on very mod- 
érate terms. Apply at the far 


Newark, April 6,1832 ai94t | 


Executed a .he Office of the New-York Farmer, 


With accuracy and dispatch, 


” 
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ROSES, DAIILIAS, STRAWBERRIES, & .QUICKS.- 

The Pongal of the Aibany Nursery have 
printed a classification of 140 of their finest roses, 
according to color, to enable purchasers to select 
avariety with certainty and economy, with cha- 
racters dvunoting the size of the flower, habit, and prices. 
This may ve seen at Thorburn & Sons seed store, and at 560 
Broadway. 

They have imported and propagated many varieties of the 
finest double Dautias, which will be in flower in all August 
and September. They offer, from this date forward, plants 
of the Methven Strawberry, at $ 2.60 per hundred, 47 of those 
berries have weighed a povad, and the largest méasure 43 in- 
ches round. They have also at $5 per thousand, 60,000 
quicks of the honey locust( Gleditschia (riacanthos) for hedges 
two years cid, ana fit for transplanting Specimens of the 
' fence may be scon atthe Nursery, and at fhe Murray Hill 
Nursery, New-York. 

Orders may be sent by mail, orto G. Thorburn & Sons, 
Seedsmen N, York BUEL & WILSON, 











Albany Nursery, July 15, 1831. 12m 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. 


The subscribers respectfu#y inform the public 
that they have entered into partnership in the 
seed business, and they assure the public that 
nothing shall be wanting on their part to give the utmost satis- 
éaction to those who may favor them with their patronage. Itis 
the intention of the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 
in connection with this establishment, where a choice collection 
of new, rare, and beautiful flowering plants will be supplied 
from the New-York Botanic Gerden upper end of Broadway; 
and also from the same establishment the best sorts of Flower- 
ing shrubs, Garden roses, [iardy perennial plants, Double dah- 
lias, Chinese Peonias, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currantsy 
Raspberries, Trees for the streets, &c. &e.&c. They have just 
received from London, a large importation of garden and flower 
seeds the growth of 1531, such as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, 
Radish, Pease, Grass Seeds, &e. &c- &e.; and also from Glas- 
gow, Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White jsiess 
and White Provence ros:s. ‘The trade suppligd on the niost 
reasonable terms, and all orders by mail or otherwise, will 
punctually attended to. SMITH & KOGG, 

Feb. 9, 1832. tf No, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 














pee ome PATENT HORSE POWER. The sub- 
sriber being aware of the great wantof acheap and ef- 
ficient mode of applying anim»! power, topropel macninery 
and more especially for agricultural purposes, has invevted 
and obtained Letters Patent for a horse power, which has the 
following advantages. viz. cheapness, simplicity, not requiring 
the aid of @ building to support it, and its being put together or 
taken apart in « very short space of time, thereby rendering 
itportable. The materials of which this horse power is con- 
strucied, can be obtained in any part of the country, and the 
workmanship so plain that any ordinary mechanic can build 
them from the cats and explanations firraisted by the subseri- 
» der, or his Agent, HY. E. Ripley, at 117 klester street, where 
it can be seen in practical operation, together with my improv- 
ed thrashing machine attached. Persons desirons of availing 
themselves of this improvement, are requested to call on my 
agent, as above, who will sell the right to erect and use them 
(furnish drafts and directions} or build to order. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1831. CALVIN E}IMONS. 


GENCY FOR PERIODICALS,.--WM. STODART 

Mm No. 6 Cortiandt-street, New-York, respectfully informs 

Publishers of Magazines. Newspapers, and other Periodicn! 

works, that he hasestablished aGeneral Agency for such Pub- 

lications, in this city, at the store No.6 Cortlandt-dtreet, which 
ia very eligible situation for exhibiting them. 

Every exeriion shall be used to circulate, as extensively as 
possible, any work for which the Agency is undertaken; and 
those Publishers who may think proper to appoint the adver- 
tiser Agent in this City for their respective Publications, may 
rely on punctuality and dispatch, and on the proceeds being 
regularly remitted. “ 

W, Stodart has been appointed Agent for the most popular 
Periodicals, published in Philadelphia, Boston, New-York 
London, &c., which are for examination at the sbove place. ; 

Persons wishing to subscribe for Periodicals, from apy part 
af the United States, will find this Agency convenient both 
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GREENWICH FLOWER GARDEN» 
R CORNER OF 
. Carmine and Bedford Streets, 
Seep Srore, at No. 37, Nassau-STrREeET: 
D. KENNEY & O'ROURKE, Gardeners, Seedsmen and 
Florists have improved this extensive collection, by the intro- 
duction of many rare foreign and domestic Seeds } ulbous 
Roots. annually imported: Greenhouse and frrbaccous 
Plants: Ornamental Trees aud Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Grape, 
Raspberry and Strawberry Vines, Currants and Gooseberries 
of the most approved varieties, Rose Bushes raised wom the 
stock, to which wasawarded a premiuu by the New York 
Horticulturad Society. Garden tools and mats, Oatmeal,» plit 
Peas, Grass and Bird Seeds. . 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FLORA. ; 


HOMAS HOGG respecifully informs his 

friends and the public, that he hus of late 

greatly enriched his Green-houses, by auditions of 

new, rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. ‘Those from 

New Holland, Chinaand Mexico, have been much admired for 

their toliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. T H. does 

not pretend to say that his collection is the most extensive in 

the country. but he hesitates not to say, that as a select co}- 

lection of chvice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed hy 

any. He has likewise for sale a choice collection of hardy 
perennial Plants. and ornamental flowering Shrubs, &e. 

N. B. Strangers who resort to the city are invited to visit this 
establishme:{. Orders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
ed and sent to any part of the Union. : 

ROSE Hiti.L ..URSERY, near the House of Refuge. uppe 
end of Broadwry- * 











FREELORN & HITCHCOCK. 183 FRONT ST. N.Y. 


a) he subscribers 
y have constan- 
tly on hand an ex- 
tensive assortment 
of agrileutural inn- 
plements. of the 
most ‘approvedco..- 
struction, embrac- 
ing nearly every 

POT Ee ae eee variety of Ploughs, 
Coin she:cis, Hierse Hoes, Cuitvaiors, Hoes Fanning Mills, 
Chaff (utters; also Shares, Landsides and Mould boards, 
ofall Pigu;) in generaluse. Dealersare supplied ata liberal 
discouut. Ai: kinds of Castings of the first quality made to 
order. ‘ 


/ILLIAMS WOOLLEY'S Newly tuventea abcd 

y proved Bedsteads, adapted to the situation and génns 
of all classes, manufactured and sold by the proprietor, No. 
378 Broapway, corner of White street, New Fork. tiis se- 
cret bedtsead, adapted to. arid inclosea within *arious kinds 
of furniture, such as sideboards, tables, bookcases, writing 
desks, bureaus, sofag, setiees, &c. as well us sivie counters 
will be furnished to order, at different prices, from 15 to 90 
dollurs, according to the style of worku sushipand materials 
used; all which hg will warrant free from the inconvenience 
attached te the press bedstead, hereticie in use, in that they 
are readily and expeditionsiy arranged foi either purpese, 
and neways liable io bugs, as ie tuily attested by aii Ghose who 
nave them in use. 

W. W. lias also applied his itnprovement in tightening the 
sacking, tothe common Post Bedsteads. which render them 
decidedly superior to any,thas have becn miade. Of thesePhe 
has constantly on hand a large assoriment, and can supply 
orders foreither the high post, feld, French, erlow post kind 
of varieus materiais and workmanship, and at different prices 
from 5 to 35 dollars. . 

The publicis respectfully iiformed, that the proprietor has 
lately made essential improvementson thestyle and finish of 
his Sofa Bedsteads, which they wil) find by examination to 
bea perfect Parlor Sofa, which can,in less then half a mic- 
ute, be changed toa perfect sacking bottom Bedstead, with 
the bedand bedding. All orders for any of the above arti 
cles thankfully received; and incasethe purchaser should 
not be satisfied in every respect, (including the price,) that 
can return the articles, and their money will be refunded . 

WILLIAMS WOLOLEi 
































oy viewing the works required, ard far leaving their orders. 


Ntw¥drt, Jiinrery 29thn 183% 
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AGRICULTURE. 


{TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Lucerne.—Medicago Sativa. 

The high reputation which this plant has sustained 
from early times to our day, as the most excellent plant 
for fodder, on the one side, contradictory experiments 
made with much care and accuracy on the other side. 
have drawn the attention of the most distinguished 
agriculturists in Germany to this plant; and conse- 
quently much expermental knowledge has been spread 
in that country on the subject P 

The cultivation of the Lucerne depends upon the 
lower stratum of the soil as much as upon the crumb ; 
the latter can be made better and richer by manure ; 
this not being practicable with the former, it be- 
comes more important every year to have a deep soil 
on account of the long and short roots which penetrate 
it in search of nourishment. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to the prosperity and duration of the Lucerne 
that the soil be at least two or three feet deep and ho- 
mogeneous with the crumb. Where the situation of 
the soil in its consistence and in its constituent parts va- 
ries, the root stagnates, the plant soon dies or supports 
itself but feebly. Least of all is clay where water stag- 
nates adapted for it; and as there are many farms*of 
this description, therefore so many unsuccessful ex- 
periments. Nor ought the Lucerne ground to be ex- 
posed at any time to too much wetness or floods. It is 
obvious that springy places which have their origin 
in changeable strata as retaining and nol retaining wet 
are in this respect already unfit, and if such places were 
drained, still they would not be suitable for the Lucerne. 
Wetness gathering on the surface is deleterious to its 
vrowth in itself, and encourages the growth of other 
grasses which form a sward, and if you cannot over- 
come this difficulty, finally destroys the Lucerne. 

The soil best adapted for Lucerne is that which con- 
tains to a certain depth from 30 to 50 p. c. of sand; 
when manured with lime or decomposed slate it is still 
better, provided it is equally mixed with other soils: 
on limestone where esparset thrivés welb, Lucerne does 
riot grow. Such soil is commonly called a warm soil 
and which all observers describe as the best for Lu- 
cerne. A southern exposure sheltered from the cold 
north and west winds is very favorable: 

Tvucerne is in‘a warm climate, (Spain,) at home, en- 
dures, before all other grasses; drought, and therefore, 
yields, upo : a suitable soil, ina dry summer, when other 
grasses fail, abundant crops. It follows as a matter of 
course, he that wants to cultivate a field with lucerne, 
ought to examine the land not only the crumb, but to 
a considerable depth. Such examination is less trouble 
and less expensive than to cultivate it atrandom. Me- 
ny fields havé a diversity of soils and its culture is very 
uncertain on such places. ,One has seldom even and 
thicKly closed lucerne fields and gaps arise. 

The ground ought to be well prepared and ploughed 
as deep as possible, freed of all weeds, Quitchgrass, 
and roots of other grasses ought to be destroyed,which 
can best be done by planting two years in succssion, 
such crops as require hoeing, such as potatoes; &c. 

It is deemed advisable to manure the ground pre- 
viously. 

Lucerne is either sown separate or with Barley, oats, 
&c., at the rate of from’15 to 20 lbs. to the acre. For- 
merlyit was deemed adyisable to prefer the former 
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method in order to weed it; now the latter is generally 
preferred, because it is almost impossible to weed 
large fields, and. because the shelter which the grain 
affords, is verg@beneficial to the young plant. Many 
sow it with peas and vetches, which they mow green, 
and others yet with flax and buckwheat, with success. 
In pulling the flax, however, it ought to be done with 
much care, so as not to pull up the young plants, 
Buckwheat can either come to maturity or can bemown 


when green and in full blow, but as it mostly grows too 


stout the latter method is preferable. , 

Covering the lucerne in the fall of the year with long 
stable manure is not advisable, as almost invariably 
some seed of weeds is carried with it, and it also in- 
duces mice to make winter quarters. 

One of the most important and indispengible opera- 
tions to the preservation of the Lucerne is the dragging 
of it, especially in the Spring, but which may be re- 
peated between the crops, viz.. shortly after it is mown 
—if other grasses seem to take root. The first Spring 
it ought to be done bunt moderately, but in the suc- 
ceeding thoroughly, so-that the ground looks as if it had 
been tilled. It is therefore necessary to drag it witha 
sharp harrow in all directions, ° This operation does not 
hurt the Lucerne in the least, on the contrary it thrives 
the better the deeper and the more effectually the sur- 
face is torn to pieces. 

After such procedure a top dressing is the more ef- 
fectual. A coat of manure ought to be applied once in 
two years alternately with dung and gypsum, (plaster). 
Leached ashes, slacked lime mixed with muck are ex- 
cellent. But of all the animal manures, that of poultry 
has the greatest effect. Stercoraceous liquids, and 
dung water are frequently applied. ° . 

In order to insure a rapid and vigorous after growth, 
Lucerno ought to be mowed before it blows out. Well 
cultivated, it will give three, four, sometimes five crops 
ina season. Sodong as the dragging and manuring is 
not neglected and remains without gaps, the quantity 
seems nof to diminish. Its yield exceeds that of ail 
other grasses. Four to five tons to an acre is a gener- 
al crop, and it frequently yields as much as eight to nine 
tons totheacre. “The quantity however depends much 
upon the manure applied, and the weather of the sea- 
son. It is either fed green or made into hay. Horses 
cattle and sheep are fond of it. It is better for soiling 
than any other kind of grass. 


Lucerne is of long duration: it grows sometimes 


‘thirteen years without much diminution. About eight 


years is commonly reckoned. Some break it up after 
four or five years, not on account of its being dimin- 
ished in productiveness, but because they believe by a 
more rapid change to turn the ground to better ad- 
vantage. ~ 

To break up a field of Lucerne is not without diffi- 
culty, but it is ré@adily perfomed. The fertility of such 
a piece of ground is very gréat, particularly if it has 
received several manurings during its growth. It will 
now bear several crops of grain without manure. Well 
grown and through yearly cultivation renewed Lucerne 
fields, put a farm in a high state of fertility and con- 
sequently is of great importance to the owner. No 
— will yield as much fodder on a given piece of 
an . . 

The above remarks I have made with a view to in- 
duce my brother farmers in this country to cultivate the 
Lucerne, Having cultivated it somewhat on a large 
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seale in Germany I can speak with some confidence 
on the subject, and I only regret that I cannot convey 
my ideas more intelligibly and in better language. 


A Native @ Saxony. 














TQ THE EDITORS OF THR NEW-YORK FARMER. 


The Canada Thistle. 
In the Genesee Farmer, of the 17th March, inst., I 


notice a communication from Mr. Dan Bradley, of 


Marcellus, in which he calls for legislative aid, to era- 
dicate the Canada thistle. Now [agree with Mr. 
Bradley entirely, that the Canada thjstle is a dreadful 
evil, and that every proper means ought to be resorted 
to for eradicating it from among us; butif Mr. Brad- 
ley will turn to the old Revised Statutes, vol. 2d, page 
135, he will perceive that the subject has not wholly 
escaped our legislature. About 20 years ago, when I 
first removed on to the farm I now occupy, one of my 
meadows was dreadfully infested with sour-dock. In 
the spring of the year, just after the frost had come out 
of the ground, and while the ground was yet moist and 
loose, [ found these roots could easily be pulled up. I 
bid up a bounty of one shilling a bushel for such dock 
roots as grew in my own fields only. The children of 
the neighbourhood soon engaged in the business, and 
in a few days eradicated every dock root from my farm. 


TVhave no doubt that the Canada thistle may be remov- 


ed in the same way, if attended to varly in the spring, 
before the ground settles hard about them. About six 
years ago, I discovered on one of my farms a small 
patch of Canada thistle, about a rod square ; I took a 
plough and ploughed the land around the patch; then 
took a scraper, and- hawled on the adjoining dirt, until 
{ covered the patch of thistles-about 12 inches deep 
I believe they all perished ; but of this fact I am not 
certain, not having been zble to visit the spot and exa- 
mine for these 5 or 6 years, from ingisposition ; but I 
am persuaded that this will effectually destroy them. I 
have read of various expedients tur subduing this weed, 
such as salting them, and letting cattle or sheep tram- 
ple on them, but none of these modes appeared to me 
to be effectual; but I am persuaded that one of the 
modes ubove mentioned will effect the object. Yours 
etc. R, M. WwW. 
Middlesex, March 30, 1832. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Plaster on Corn, 


In the Genesee Farmer, of the 3d of March, inst., 
{ notice a communication, signed W. P. W., on the 
subject of the use of plaster on corn, in which W. P. 
W. recommends to wet the seed corn in soft soap, and 
roll it in plaster before planting. Now this mude, I 
think, is liable to some serious objections. First: if 
sufficient soap and plaster to do any good to the crop, 
should adhere to the seed, they must render it very 
wet and dirty, and consequently disagreeable planting. 
Secondly: if ary considerable quantity of seed corn 
was prepared in this way, the soap and plaster would 
inevitably rub off, or stick to the hands in planting. 

A more clearly, and I think, equally advantageous 
way, is as follows : Prepare and plant your ground 
with clean dry seed in the usual way. Immadiately 
after the first hoeing, and while the ground is yet light, 
about the hills, put one table spoonful of ground plas- 
fer to each hill, and I am persuaded that the yield will 
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be every way satisfactory. Near the sea-board, where 
the ‘plaster has little or no effect, apply to each hill 
from one gill to a4pint of leached ashes, and the effect 
will be very similar. This may be a vulgar error, but 
it is the result of my own experience, aud as such I 
confidently recommend it to your readers, and remain 
yours, etcetera, ‘ R. M. W. 
Middlesex, March 30, 1832. 
= ET 


______ HORTICULTURE. | 
Or the Choice of Fruit Trees. 


From Bridgman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant, 3d Ed. 


Previous to preparing the preceding articles, I had 
con«luded to furnish descriptions of all the most esteem- 
ed kinds of fruit, with a view to enable the gardener to 
select judiciously ; but as my appendix is already too 
large, in proportion to the size of the book, [ must has- 
ten toa close. In the choice of fruit trees, all possible 
care and attention is necessary ; for to have trees that 
do not answer the expectations of the proprietor is a 
great disappointment. As the young gardener may 
need such directions as are calculated to govern him in 











‘| his choice, 1 shall endeavour to furnish them. Of what- 


ever speci: s or variety of fruit trees are wanted, choose 
thdse that are vigorous and straight, and of a healthy 
appearance. Whether they have been grafted or bud- 
ded, be careful to select such as have been worked on 
young stocks. Grafts and buds inserted into old crook- 
ed stunted stocks, seldom succeed well. Tiees that 
are healthy, have always a smooth, clean, shining bark ; 
such as are mossy, or bave a rough wrinkled bark, or 
are the least affected by canker, should be rejected. 
Canker is discoverable in the young wood, and gene- 
rally two or three inches above the graft or bud. If 
the tree be an Apricot, Nectarine, Peach, or Plum, and 
any gum appears on the lower part of it, do pot fix 
upon that. Let the tree you select (if a dwart) be 
worked about six inches fron: the ground, and only one 
graft or bud should be upon each stock, for when there 
are more, the tree cannot be brought to so handsome a 
orm. . ° 

In some of the preceding articles, I have shown that 


*!some descriptions of trees may be transplanted with 


safety, even when far advanced in growth. When trees 
of four or five years’ growth, after heading down, that 
are healthy and well furnished with fiuit-bearing wood, 
close up to the centre of*the tree, can be obtained, they 
will do very well; but great care is requisite in taking 
up, removing and planting such. Let the tree be taken 
up with as great a portivo of tle reuts as possible, tak- 
ing care not to bruis& split, or damage them ; for want 
of attention to these points, trees ofien become discas- 
ed, Whenever (notwithstanding,all due caution) any 
roots have been accidentally broken, split; or otherwise 
damaged in taking up the tree, let them be cut off; or 
if they cannot be well sparéd, let the damaged or MPuis- 
ed part be pared clean with a sharp knife, and an ap- 
plication of*the following composition be spread over 
the wound, in orde: to keep the wet from it, which 
would otherwise injure the tree. To equal parts of 
soft soap and tar, add a little bees-wax ; let them be 
boiled together, and when cold, they may be used. The 
necessity of pruning-in end dressing mangled foots, is 
more parti€ularly required in trees of the stone fruit, 
such as Apricots, Nectarines,. Peaches, Plums, &c. ; 





for without the application of some remedy, the? gum 
, - 


























at the roots, which defect, if not counteracted, very 
materially injures the upper part of the trees, which 
may become so affected as never to recover afierwards; 
therefore, great care should be taken not to occasion 
such injury ; and when accidents happen, all. due cau- 
tion and application is necessary, to promote a healthy 
and vigourous growth. 

A young tree, likely to do well, should have roots 
nearly corresponding to the branches, at least, it should 
have one strong root in a similar proportion to the bole 
of the tree, with a proper distribution of branching 
fibres. Healthy roots are always smooth and clear, 
the colour of them varies a litile according to the sort 
of the tree, but the, older the roots are, the darker the 
colour is. ; 

After the tree is taken up, be careful in conveying it 
to the place where it is to be planted, so that the root 
are not chafed or rubbed. 
a considerable distance, they should be well guarded by 
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2. Early red Margaret, or red June ecating.—The 
fruit is small and roundish; colour red striped ; the 
pulp sweet, and of pleasant flavour ; it ripens in July. 

3. Spring Grove.—The fruit small, and of a conical 
form, and pale green colour; it is ripe in July, and con- 
tinues till September ; the pulp is soft and juicy ; tree 
hardy, a great bearer, and the fruit chiefly used in the 
kitchen. ; 

4. Princé’s yellow Harvest.—T he fruit of a medium 
size, depressed 4 of a pale yellow colour; the pulp is 
tender, slightly acid, but of an excellent flavour ; ri- 
pens in July. 

5. Sinequanon.—T he fruit of medium size, roundish ; 
but somewhat depressed; of a greenish colour, and 
very high flavoured ; ripe-in July. ° 








6. White Astracan.—The fruit is roundish, angular 
at thie sides, of mediam size ; the colour whitish, faintly 


If trees are to be conveyed | streaked with red on the sun side, and covered with # 


white bloom ; it ripens in August, and the pulp is very 


straw or otherwise, in order to prevent injury. All tender, pleasant, and delicate. 


7. Golden Pearmain.—The.fruit large, roundish, 


damaged bruised roots should be pruned as soon as the | 
tree is taken up, but if it be necessary to prune away | and of a deep red and yellow colour; it ripens in Au- 
any sound good roots, such pruning should be delayed | gust, and continues till October ; pulp soft and sweet ; 
until the time of planting. In pruning away roots, al- a hardy tree, but not large ; a good bearer, and the fruit 
ways let them be finished by a clear cut, and in a slop-| much esteemed. 

ing direction, letting the slope be.stowards the under; 8, Sugar loaf Pippin.—The fruit of medium size, 
stratum, so that the wet may not be allowed to lodge! ovate, or oblong; of a pale yellow colour; the pulp 
upon the part so cut. When trees are planted at an, firm, but juicy, and of a highly pleasant flavour ; it ri- 
advanced season, in the spring of the year, it will be’ pens early in August. ; 

necessary to prune the tops: andif trees are removed’ 9, Hawthornden.—The fruit is large, and rather 
that have been trained ‘three or four years, and are not) flat, and of a pale green colour; it ripens in August, 
, properly supplied with young wood, they must be cut} and continues till, January; the pulp soft, juicy, and 
@own either wholly or partially, in order to obtain a! acid ; a very hardy tree; a great bearer, and the fruit 
sufficiency. In practicing this upon Apricot and Nec-| good forall kitchen purposes. 
tarine trees, &c., always prune so as to have a leading} 10, Red and green Sweeting.—The fruit large, of 
shoot close below the cut, as it is very rare they will oblong shape; green colour, striped with red; ripens 








push a shoot below, unless there be a lead. This at- | 


in August and September. The pulp is very sweet, 


tention is not so particularly required in the Pear, &c.,| tender, and of pleasant flavour. 


as such will generally push forth shoots, although no 
leading ones were left; but in all kinds, the younger 
the wood is, the mere certain are ‘shoots to be produced. 
Ifatree tht has been under training for one or two 
years, should have only one good strong leading shoot, 
and two or three weaker ones which do not proceed 
from it, let the weak shoots be pruned clean away, and 
shorten the strong one, from whic a handsome head 
may afterwards be formed: For further directions, as 
respects pruning and planting fruit trees, &c., the rea- 
der is referred to the articles from page 165 to 188, on 
these subjects; and as respects any species of fruit in 
particular, directions will be found under its distinct 
head. 

For the annexed list 4nd description of Apples, the 
author’s thanks are due to Wm. Robert Prince, Esq., 
author of the Pomological Manual, Treafse on the Vine, 
&c. A select catalogue and description of all the 
various kinds of fruit is in preparation, and will be fur- 
nished in the fourth edition of this work, which it is 
proposed to publish in two volumes, and which it is be- 

lieved, the rapid sale of the previous editions will war- 
rant, within the present year, or at an early period of 
the next. 

The following assortment is well calculated for pri- 
vate Orchards : 

1. June eating, Juniting, or Geniton.—The fruit is 
small, of a roundish form, :nd yellow colour ; it ripens 
in July, and continues till September ; the pulp is ten- 
der and juicy ; the tree 2 good bearer, and of small low 
growth. 





11. Borsdorf.—Fruit medium size, conical form, and 
of a yellow greet colour, it ripens in September, and 
continues till February; the pulp is firm, and of an 
aromatic flavour ; tree of low growth, a middling bearer, 
but an excellent fruit for the table. 

12. Pall Pippin.—The fruit very large, of a round- 
ish shape; yellow colour; the pulp very tender, and 
of good flavour ; ripens in September and October. 

13. Old Golden Pippin.— The fruit small, roundislt, 
and a gold yellow colour; it ripens in September and 
October ; flesh firm and sweet, fit both for the dessert 
and kitchen. 

14. Pumpkin Sweeting.—Fruit large, of pale yel- 
low colour; pulp very sweet and pleasant; ripens in 
October and November. 

15. American Nonpareil.—F ruit large and flat ; co- 
lour yellowish ground, striped with red ; pulp very ten 
der, juicy, and high flavoured ; ripens in October and 
November. 

16. Newtown Spitzenburg.—The fruit of median 
size, roundish and depressed ; colour of a pale yellow 
ish ground, greenish where shaded, but red next the 
Sun; pulp very sweet, rich, and pleasant ; ripens in 
October and November. 

17. Wood's Transparent.—Fruit small and flat¢ 
and of a green and yellow colour; ripens in October, 
and continues till February ; flesh firm and juicy ; hare 
dy tree, great bearer, and excellent fruit. 

18. Sweet Bough.— Fruit large, ovate, of pale ycl- 
low colour, and tender, sweet, and pleasant in flavour 
ripens in August. 
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19. Ribstone Pippin.—F ruit of medium size, round- 
ish, and partially depressed ; of a pale yellow colour, 
tinged with red; pulp slightly acid, and of fine flavour | 
ripens in November and continues till April. 

20. Rhode Island Greening.—Fruit large ani de- 
pressed, of a greenish colour ; slightly acid, and of fine 
flavour; ripens in November and continues till April. 

21. Holland Pippin.—Fruit medium size, ovate 
form, and of a gold and green colour ; it ripens in Oc- 
tober, and continues till February ; flesh crisp and firm ; 
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sweet and high flavoured ; ripe in November, and keeps 
till March. 

37. Gruveinstetn.—Fruit rather large and compress- 
ed ; of a yellowish green colour, striped with red, and 
high flavoured; ripens in October, and lasts till Jan- 
uary. 

38. Alezander the Great.—F wit very large, some- 
what cordate, smallest at the crown; of a greenish yel- 
low colour, striped or marbled with red; pulp tender, 
sweet, rich, and aromatic ; ripens in October, and lasts 


free hardy and large ; a good bearer, and mach esteem- till Pebruary. ‘Phough a large hardy tree, it is a me- 


ed fruit. 


22. Seek no further.—F ruit of medium size, depress- | 


ed; of a whitish colour; flesh very tender, and of plea- 
sanf flavour; ripens in November, and continoes till 


March. 





dium bearer, but a magnificent fruit. 

39. Branklin’s Golden Pippin.—Fruit a medium 
size, conieal, of a golden yellow colour, with gray and 
dark coloured specks ; it ripens in November, and con- 
tinues till March; flesh firm, and highly aromatic ; tree 


23. Esopus Spitzenburg.—F ruit large and ovals ofjeather slender, and middling bearer, but an excellent 


red colour; flesh yellowish; slightly acid, and of the 
finest flavour; ripens in October, and continues till 
February. 

94. Pennock rcd Winter.—Fruit very large and 
compressed ; of deep red colour; flesh tender, juicy, 
and of swect and pleasant flavour ; ripens in Novem- 
ber. 

95. Flushing Spitzcnburg.—Fruit large, roundish, 
somewhat compressed ; red striped colour, and of sweet 
and pleasant flavour; ripens in November, end_con- 
tinues till March. 

- 26. Red Winter Sweecting.—Fruit large and com- 
pressed; of reddish colour; and of sweet and deli- 
cious flavour; ripens in November, and continues til] 





fruit. P 

40. Rambour franc.—Fruit large and compressed ¢ 
of pale yellow colour, tinged with red; flesh tender, 
with a slight acidity; ripens in October and No- 
vember. 

41. Newark King.—Fruit large, oval shape ; colour 
red, striped with yellow; the pulp of pleasant flavour ; 
ripens in October, and lasts till January. 


42. Priestly.—¥ruit large, oblong; of a dull red 
colour, faintly striped; the flesh of pleasant and aro- 
matie flavour ; ripens in December, and continues till 
April. 

43. Hughes’ Golden Pippin.—Fruit small, round, 


but partially depressed ; of yellow colour, with numer- 


March. - ous specks; flesh firm, juicy, rich, pungent, and agrecs 


27. Green Newtown Pippin.—Fruit medium size, | 
tompressed ; of pale green colour; flesh very high 
flavoured ; ripens in December, and keeps till June. 

98, Siberian Harvey.—Fruit small, nearly globu- 
lar; colour bright yellow, tinged with red, pulp ex- 
céedingly sweet. . 

29. Downton Pippin.—F ruit of moderate size, cy- 
lindrical, flattened at the ends; of yellow colour, with 
numerous specks ; flesh firm, rich and subacid ; ripens I 
in October and November. 





ten weighing twenty-five ounces or more ; of a 


excellent fur cooking; 


able ; ripens in October, and lasts till January. 


44. Beauty of Kent.—Fruit rather large, and of 


irregular shape ; of a yellowish green colour, mottled 
with red ; flesh firm and juicy, with a pleasant acid fla- 
vour; ripens in October, and continues till January. 


45. Monstrous Pippin —Fruit of enormous size, of- 
pale 
emon colour; flesh tender, and of sprightly flavour, 
ripens in October, and con- 


30. English Nonpareil—F ruit of medium size, and | tinues fit for use till January. 


flat; of a greenish yellow colour, with a slight russet ; | 


46. Long Island Russet.—F ruit of medium size, de- 


flesh firm, rich and aromatic; ripens in November, and | pressed; russetty colour, and of pleasani flavour ; ri- 


continues till May. 
31. Fenouillet gris.—Fruit rather small, roundish, |. 
ovate, of a yellowish gray colour, with aslight russet ; |! 


j pens by Novembe® and continues till March. 


47. Winter sweet Pearmain.—F ruit small, round- 
sh; of a dull] red gplour, with green stripes ; pulp very 


pulp tender, sacharine, and high flavoured; ripens in| Sweet, and of peculiar flavour ; ripens in November, 


November, and continues good till February. 
32. Red Winter Calville.—Fruit large and oblong, ! 

of a pale red colour, decper next the sun; flesh tender | 

and of pleasant flavour ; ripens iz November, t 


iand keeps till March. 


48. Lady Apple, or pomme @’apis.—Fruit small, 
at; of pale yellow colour, tipged with a deep red on 
he side ; flesh crisp, sprightly and pleasant ; ripens in 


33. Dredge’s Beauty of Wilts—Fruit medium size | November, ang continues till April. 


and oval form, of a bright yellow, spotted with red ; it! 


49. Pomme grise.—F ruit rather large, somewhat de- 


ripens in October, and lasts till March; pulp firm and; pressed ; russetty ; of pleasant flavour ; ripens in No- 
juicy ; a great bearer, and the fruit good for all kitchen! vember, and lasts till March. 


j 
j 
} 


purposes. 


50. Norfolk Beaufin.—Fruit middling size, flattish, 


84. Ortley Pippin.—F ruit of large size, pale yello- and a deep red and pale green colour ; it ripens in No- 
colour, often a tinge of red on the sunny side; flesg; Vember and December, and lasts till August ; flesh firm 


firm and high flavoured ; ripens in November, and Jasts | 2 


nd savoury ; tree hardy and upright, and a good bear- 


till April. ‘er; fruit excellent for use in the kitchen. 


35. Lemon Pippin.—Fruit of medium size, oval 
shape; colour yellowish green; flesh firm, pleasant, 
but not high flavqured; ripens in October, and lasts ; 
till Marcel. 


Tellowish colonr, tinged with red next the snn: pulp’ 


Apricot-Trees. 
From the Linnen Botanic Garden Catalogue. 


'P denotes those best for preserves. 
36. Blenheim Pippin.—F ruit large, roundish, of “1 
Mt those described in the Pomotogical Mantls 





those of American origin. 
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1. Masculine, M, middle of July ; 2. Masculine white 


M, do. ; 3. Large early, M, July; 4. Breda, M,*Au- 

ust; 5. Alexandrian, M. do. ; 6. Brussels, M, do. ; 7. 
Holland, very productive, M, do.; 8. Peach, or de 
Nancy, M, beginning of August; 9. Royal Persian, do. ; 
10. Alberge, M P, do.; 11. Turkey, M, do.; 12. 
Blotched leaved, M, do.; 13. Moorpark, M, do. ; 14 
Portugal, M, do.; 15. Orange, P M, July ; 16. Al- 
giers, M, August; 17. Roman, M, do; 18. Black, or 
Pope’s, very hardy, M, do.; 19. Purple peach leaved, 
very hardy, M, do. ; 20. Large white, Gros blanc, do. ; 
212 Many’s Italian, A, do.; 22. Schuyler’s large, A, 
do. ; 23. Gibbon's large, A, 50 cents, do. ; 24. Evan's 
large, A, do.; 25. Vandeveer’s early seedling, @1, 
July. 

The following new French and Italian varieties, of 
great celebrity, were regeived direct from the south of 
France by the proprietor : 

26. Early large red, Gros rouge hatif, July; 27. 
White musk, of Provence, P, do.; 28. Dark musk, 


Muscat noir, vr mi-nain, do. ; 29. Musk of Carpentras, | eg 


August; 30. Luxembourg, July; 31. Provence, high 
flavoured, M, August; 32. Brown Me@seuline, July ; 
33. Royal, M, August; 34. Royal Orange, August ; 
35. Musch-Musch, M, 50 to 75 cts. July ; 36. Red An- 
goumois, M, 50 cts. to $1, do.; 37. Albergier de 
Montgamet, P, do.; 38. Monstrous Peach, M, do. ; 
39. Apricot of Noor, M, September; 40. Hemskirke, 
M, July; 41. Lucombe’s seedling, August; 42. Blen- 
heim, do. ; 43. Siberian, M, do.; 44. Peche do Ic 
noir, do. 
Cherry-Trees. 

The following list of Cherry trees are recommended 
by Mr..Wm. Wilson, of the Murray Hill Nursery, as 
choice sorts : 

No. 1. Ameriean Lieart, June; 2. Arch Duke, do. ; 
3. Black Ox-heart, do. ; 4. Black Heart, do. ; 5. Black 
Eagle, July; 6. Black Tartarian, do. ; 7. Carnation, 
June ; 8. Carroon, do.; 9. English Morello, July and 
August ; 10. Elton, July ; 11. Florence, do.; 12. Fra- 
zier’s Tartarian, June; 13. French Duke, do.3 14. 
French Heart, do. ; 15. French Morello; 16. Hogg’s 
No. 1; 17. Hogy’s No. 2; 18. Hogg's No. 33 19. 
May Duke, May and June ; 20. Ox-heart, June ; 21. 
Ronald’s White Heart, do.; 22. White Tartarian. 

The following highly celebrated European Cherries, 
taken from Messrs. Princes’ Catalogue, are said to have 
been: recently introduced : 

No. 1, Belle do Choisy, July ; 2. Bigarreau gros 
rouge tardif, or large late red Bigarreau, August; 3. 
Bigarreau bianc le gros, or large white Bigarreau, July ; 
4. Cerise de Villenes, June; 5. Griotte d’Hollande, 
balsamine leaved, do ; 6. Gros Big>rreau noir rouge, 
end of July ; 7. Guigne blanche, or white fruited, June; 
8. Holland griotte, or Coulard, July ; 9. Large griotte, 
grosse griotte, do; 10. Pigeon’s Heart, June; 11. Span- 
ish griotte d’Espagne, do. ; 12. Slingerland’s best, do. 
‘ s 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Cultivation. of the Hop.. 

Having noticed in your paper an article on the cul- 
ture of the Hop, and being from a hop district, the 
county of Kent, England, induces me to offer the fol- 
lowing article on the practice followed in that part, 
which should you think worth publishing, you will 
please todasert it. 
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I shall not endeavor to point out the primitive Hop, 
leaving that to the intelligent Botanist; but, as the 
different varieties are of much importance to the grow- 
er, I shall endeavor to describe them as well as my 
practice will admit. It is little to be doubted butthe 
Flemish is the origin, which was formally imported 
from Flanders thither. This variety at: the present is 
almost entirely rejected by the planter. I know not ai” 
any plant more susceptible to good treatment, and lia 
ble to degenerate from its variety by inattentionthanthe 
hop, Every attention is always paid by the planter, to 
obtain cuttings from good varieties, which are gene- 
rally marked in the bull at the time of picking. 

Vanieties.—The wild Hedge-hop is a small hoy 
which is most generally found in the neighborhood of 
the hop garden or where one has formerly been. I€ 
is inferior quality, and from observation I have reason 
to suppose that this hop is nothing more than the cul- 
tivated variety ran out ;—which I am inclined to think 
would be the type of all the better varieties if neglect- 


The Flemish, is the longest known cultivated, the 
hop is of a square oblong, from 1 inch to 1 1-2 long, 
very thinly set in the branches, which are long and 
stragling ; the vine is of a rough nature and the hop is 
altogether inferior. 

The Canterbury white Grape, derives it name from 
the resemblance of its branches to a bunch of grapes. 
It is long known and of great_importance, being of the 
best quality, and much sought after by the London por- 
ter-brewers. This hop is about half the size of the 
Flemish, nearly round,—or rather o: an oblong point- 
edatthe end. It is nearly coreless and contains 
more condition or yellow “| than any other variety 
known of in this district. 

The Ruffler, is a hop also long known. It is larger 
than the Flemish, and nearly the same form but a lit- 
tle more pointed at the end. It has a singular quality 
of having green floral leaves in the hop, on account 
of which it is by some called the feathered hop. Its 
core is large, coarse, and the hop is altogether of an in- 
ferior quality. 

The Farnham (or early white grape) has branches 
resembling a bunch of grapes. This hop is earliest 
known, and is larger than the Canterbury white, it is 
considered to be of the best variety, and being early is 
gonerally picked and cured for pockets for fine ales. 


The Green Grape.—This hop derives its name from 
the greenness of its color*before and after it is dried. 
It is of a large size, square, and somewhat pointed ; 
very closely set in the branch, which has the resem- 
blance of a bunch of grapes. The quality is consider- 
ed as ordinary, and the core is large. This hop is 
chiefly cultivated in consideration of its withstanding 
the mildew and other diseases that hops are subjected 
to. To*the above may be added many varieties which 
may be considered as synonymes ;—and some that 
are not worth cultivating especially the red line which 
is a very ordinary hop from a better variety deprecies 
ted. ’ 

The quality of hops is generally knownby their being 
of very small core, and large portion of condition or 
yellow meal, and when cured of asoft greasy appear- 
ance, and the color bright and clear. 

E. §. 





Albany, March 19, 1832. 
(Fo be Continued.) 
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1O THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Plaster on Vegetables. 
Ifow does Plaster of Paris act on Vegetables ? This 


question has agitated the public mind for forty years 


past, and has never beer settled to my satisfaction yet. 
Mr. Chaptal contends, that Vegetables receive little or 
nothing from the earth, save water. And to correbo- 
rate this opinion, he relates, that Van Helmont plant- 


ed a willow, weighing 50 Ibs., in a certain quantity of 


earth, which was weighed accurately and put in a box, 
und the box covered with sheet lead, so as to keep ont 
every particle of water. ‘The willow was watered for 
three years with distilled water, and when taken out 
and weighed, at the end of this time, was found to be 
160 Ib. 3 oz., and the earth in the box was found to 
have lost only 3 oz. of its original weight. 

It is a well known fact, that Cicutahellebore, deadly 
nightshade, or any other poisonous plant, may be cul- 
tivated in the same row, and contiguous to the most 
harmless of esculent vegetables ; yet we may analyze 
the earth in which they grow as accurately as we 
please, without being able to find in this earth any 
principle congenial to those plants in the remotest de- 
gree. 

From all this it would seem, that vegetables derive 
their principal food and nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, and derive from the earth by their roots little 
save water. Ihave thought it p@ssible, that Plaster of 
Paris might act as an attractor of jhe carbonic acid gas 
or food of plants, and by drawing this food into the 
neighborhood of plants, enable the capilary vessels to 
absorb and assimilate it to the peculiar nature of the 
plant. 

But here a great diff@ulty occurs. While Plaster of 
Paris has the most snrprising effect in the interior of 
our country, yet it has little or no effect near the sea- 
board. Iam much puzzled to account for this differ- 
ence, and if any of your correspondents can explain it 
satisfactorily, they will confer a bencfit on me, and 
possibly on the public. Some have contended that 
Plaster was an absorbent, but with this doctrine I can- 
not agree ; for if it was an absorbent, tben the Plas- 
fer would take up all the moisture and food.attracted 
into the neighborhood of the plant, and thus increase 
the drought and starvation of plants, instead of pro- 
moting their growth, increase and vegetation. 

Middlesex, April 4, 1832. R. M. W. 





‘RURAL ECONOMY. 
ate 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Happiness—Neighborly Conduct. 








dled with extreme severity by my neighbors’ dogs, and 


“| sometimes, they return¢d home, besmeared with blood, 


their ears torn into shreds, and une or more of tnem, 
hobbling on three legs. Once I lost my best breeder 
by gangrene. occasioned by a wound received from 
aa infnriated mastiffin the month of August. The next 
year I purchased me two colts, and turned them into 
ithe read without poke or hamper, and without consult- 
ing the town-clerk ; for by this time I felt that I had an 
undisputed right to the improvment of the high-way. 
These colts, one being two years old and the other 
three, occasioned more vexation ainong my neighbors, 
and a greater loss of good feeling on my part, than any 
thing which had occurred. Women and children were 
afraid to pass them in the streets, especially if they were 
on horse-back, as my colts were in the habit of follow- 
ing their own species, and wogd sometimes, take an 
imposing attitude in front of the passengers. Men 
would dog and stone them, and boys hallog them to see 
them rnn, which gave me perpetual uneasiness lest they 
would receive some fatal injury. Finally, it was a 
}losing concern, in as much as the older of the two 
strayed away or was stolen, and I never heard of it 
afterwards, although I was at the expense of advertis- 
ing it in several of the newspapers priuted within the 
state. 

My wife now came forward with the plea, that as I 
had occupied the road so long with my creatures, it was 
her turn to improve it in common with myself, and she 
would have some geese, suggesting that our oldest 
daughter, now fifteen years of age, might before a great 
length of time, have a call for a bed, arid that this was 
the cheapest method we couid adopt, to furnish her 
with this indispensible in a new family, as it would cost 
us nothing to keep them. At first my feelings revolted 
at the thought of living within the sound of their eternal 
garrulity, and of having my door-steps always barrica- 
ded with their excrements. But my wife obviated my 
objections by saying, “that during the greater part of 
the season, while the ground was uncovered, our geese 
would naturally be abroad to find water, as we had no 
brook or pond near, and that the Hemphiils would ex- 
perience more incotivenience from them in these par- 
ticulars, than we should ; and if they did not make dis- 
turbance about it, surely we ought not, seeing the prof: 
its were ours. Aug for the winter she thonght they 
would spend most of their time at our next door neigh- 
bors, as they had a commodious shed, conveniently 
situated for them.” Upon this, I yielded the point in 
discussion and procuréd some geese. The result was, 
as is usualy the case with those who have no more ad- 
vantages for geese growing than we had,—a dead loss. 














CONCLUDED. 

1 was much comforted and strengthened in this | 
course with my swine, for about this time I went to! 
the city of New-York on some business, and there saw | 
herds of them, patroling the streets, much’ at their 
leisure, the female part of which, promising, ere long, 
to increase their stock beyond what was ever witnessed 
ou the coasts of Gadaree. Surely said I, if the citizens 
of New-York find it profitable to them to raise swine 
in the streets, it must be so for me in my country town, 
and their example was refreshing to my cupidity, as 
cold water to a thirsty soul. But as there is some draw- 
tack upon all anticipated earthly good, so I found it in, 
regerd to my s@ine turming at large. Thev were han- | 











much heart-broiling between ourselves and our neigh- 
bors, and a thousand bitter reproaches heaped upon us. 

And, indeed, I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned 
before, that the most serious difficulty aiising from the 
course I adopted to be rich and happy, consisted in the 
alienation of feeling betwixt my family and the families 
who s@fered through my instrumentalty. As soon as 
my children became old enough to distinguish between 
our property and that of others, and were capable of re- 
ceiving ‘impressions of dislike, envy and hatred to- 
wards those of whom they heard their parents speak 
contemptuously, they felt a warlike spirit and took a 
warlike attitude in relation to the children of onr neigh- 
bors; nor do I mean to be unckaritable when FE say. 
that in a!l probability, this jealousy and hatred between 
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the children of our families, were mutual, and each} 
sought his opportunity to accuse, and seek revenge. 
Whenever my neighbors’ boys wished to pick a quarrel 
with miue, they would throw a stone ai one of my cows, | 
or calves, halloo my colts, dog my swine, or knock | 
over a gosling, and this, perhaps, would bring on a di- 
rect rencounter among the boys ; during which, all that 
had been said by the parents of these children, in their 
respective families, concerning the injustice of their 
neighbors, was retorted upon each other by these chil- 
dren, and then it was carried home, and related to the 
parents respectively. I was told by my children, that 
such a man said “ i was a stingy dog ;” another “ called 
me’an Algerine, and said I lived by robbing ;” a third 
«« wished me dead, and said he would buy me a halter, 
if that was all that was wanting to my elevation!” Ail 
this, you will readily conceive, did not tend to create 
peace, but to engender strife! My children, however, 
did not stand an equal chance with others, for there 
seemed to be a combination of all thé’children in the 
district against them, and so great was their vexation, 
and so liable were they to be injured and abused, that 
they were afraid to attend school with the children of 
the neighborhood, or to play in the streets with them. | 
My oldest daughter, who had arrived to the age when 
young females desire to receive some atteution, and to 
go into company, was seldom invited, and when she 
was called and went, she found that she was made a foil 
for others merely, or treated with cold neglect. I had 
now spent near twenty years of my life in endeavoring 
to seclude myself from others, and in living independ- 
ent of thein, accumulating property, and endeavoring to 
be happy. But finding that I had not increased in 
worldly things to so great an extent as some of my 
neighbors had, who pursued a very different course from 
mine, beiag conscious from experience that I had not 
hitherto led a happy life, and that my prospect then for 
enjoymeut was by no means flattering, having no friend- 
ship for, or confidence in, any ct my neighbors, my hand 
being against every man, and every man’s hand against 
me, | came to a solemn pause, and enquired with myself, 
why it should be thus with me? Looking at the causes 
of my greatest troubles, I soon came to the conclusgon, 
that I had adopted,a rule of action, that was fatal to my 
happiness. ‘That God had not created the world for 
me alone, nor had he given me existence for myself 
simply, but that I was to share the world with others, 
to hold relations to them, and perform relative duties 
which no human laws could define or enforce, yet I had 
acted upon the principle, that all which the laws of the 
land did not prohibit, { had a right to do, and all they 
did not require, I had a right to leave undone, and yet 
I felt ita hard thing for my neighbor to adopt the same 
principle of action in relation to myself. I did not feel 
that he had a right to put me upon my constant watch 
to defend my door-yard, garden and premises against 
the intrusion of his cattle, horses, swine and geese, 
when I had none of the profits of his creatures running 
at large. This reflection brought me to contemplate 
that rule of action whch the Savior gave to his disciples: 
Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets. This I saw to be just such a rule 
as I wished my neighbors to be governed by in their 
dealings with me, and I could not see why L should not 
submit to the same rule in my conduct towards them. 
From that moment I resolved on beginning anew. I 
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recalled my cattie and horses, and provided for them a 
good pasture, and have every year since found my in- 
creased profits more than enough tS meet the expense 
for pasturing. I shut up my hogs, and have attended 
them with care, and these also have yielded me two 
pounds for one. My geese I killed. as 1 had no pas- 
ture or yard adapted for them, and believed that no 
person ought to keep them, who cannot confine them 
within their own enclosures, and furnish them with 
water ! 

From this time I was happy in the consciousness, 
that I was domg asI would have others do to me. 
Confessing my faults to my neighbors, [ soon found 
myself at peace with them; my children were loved 
and respected, and the last ten years of my life have 
been more fraught with blssings than all the preceding 
years of my existence! Permit me to say then, to 
every delinquent in these re<pects, into whose hands 
this communication may fall, go and do thou likewise. 

S. S. 





Maple Sugar, 

A correspondent has transmitted to us the follow- 
ing account of an improvement in making maple sugar, 
first observed by Mr. Orlando Brunson of Dundee. He 
extracts the sap from the root of the tree, instead of the 


sual way by cutting notches into the body of the tree. 


fhe root should be bored with a half inch auger, and a 
crooked tube introduced, by which the sap may beeex- 
tracted ; the end of the tube entering the root, should 
be round. Mr. Brunson thinks that trees tapped in 
this way, yield more than double the sugar, to what 
they would do, if tapped two or three feet high ; and he 
also thinks the tree is not injured by this method. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
The Bison. 


The Bison belongs to the class, Mazopneirins, Or- 
der, Ruminants, which are covered witfi.hair ; have 4 





extemities ; upon each of them, 2 toes covered with 
hoofs ; metacarpal and metatarsal bones united ; no 
clavicles ; mammies inguinal or nearly so; (those of 
the Camel, but no others, being somewhat forward on 
the belly) ; 2 or 4 in number; stomachs 4 ; intestines 
long. 


Nation Cornute, horned; which excludes the Camel, 


Lama and Moschus. . The remainder have their toes 
separate ; mammies inguinal ; no upper incisors ; low- 
er ones 8; no lower canines; grinders 6 upon each 
side of each jaw, 24 in all. 


Tribe Nudacorns, horns naked ; which excludes the 


Giraffe or Camelleopard, whose horns are covered with 
a hairy skin. 


Progeny Manantiacorns, horns permanent and hol- 


low; which excludes the Deers, Elk, &c., whose horns 
are deciduous and solid. The remainder have no ca- 
nines. 


Fraternity and Family, Glabracorns, horns smooth, 


not wrinkled ; which excludes the Sheep, Goats and 
Antelopes 
And of these Stark makes 2 generies, the Ovibos and 


The remainder have 4 mammies or teats. 


e Bos. Of the first there is but one species known, 
e Q. moschate, N. A. But this, though its flesh 


possesses a musky flavor, is not the anjmal from which 
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musk is gotten.—That is the Moschus moschifer, of 
Northern Asia, said to be about as large as a calf from 
one to two years old. There are four other species 
known of the same genery, one of which is only about 
8 in. long, but they produce no musk. In the Amen- 
can Museum of this city, are two individuals, male and 
female, of the same species of this group of animals, a- 
bout 14 in. 1.; and in Mr. Peal’s of this place, there is 
another species, of the same genery, also male and fe 
male and, and about as large as the ones above named. 
Of the genery, Bos, above mentioned, Stark de- 
scribes 10 sps. The B. taurus is the domestic bull ; 
the B. arnee, grunniens, gaurus, gavéeus and bubulus, 
er proper Buffalo which is often domesticated, are 
found in Asia ; the B. caffer, and pegasus in Africa ; 
the B. urus in Europe ; and the B. Americanus in N. 
A. It is called the Bison, and is larger than the ox ;— 
the Ovibos moschate, or Musk Ox, is something less 
than the common Ox and has a hump on its shoulders. 
From these two animals it is that those skins are taken 
which are sold here by the name of Buffalo skins. 
New-York, March, 1832. GoLpsMITH. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Zoology—Continued. , 
MazopnerrinoLtocy.—Man being left to form a 
elass by himself, the Quadrumans will constitute the 
first order of this. Body covered with hair ; 4 extrem- 
itieg that are terminated by hands, the thumb (in some 
cases wanting) being separate from the- fingers, and 
generally (not always) opposable to them; ‘whence 
the name of the order, having 4 hands; ) fingers gen- 
erally long, slender and flexible ; mammies pectoral, 2 
or 4 ; clavicles complete ; ‘the limbs susceptible of much 
motion, having bones, the same in number and in rel- 
ative position, though in no case, perhaps, of exactly 
the same proportions as those that are found in the ex- 
tremites of Man ; male organs of generation external ; 
stomach membranous and simple ; intestines of me- 
dium length ; ccecum small ; orbital and temporal fos- 
s@ distinct ; all the three kinds of teeth in both jaws 
which are found in the class, and which have been al- 
- ready described. Walk badly; climb trees readily ; 
pass much of their time upon them ; mostly frugivorous 
and invertebrativorous. 
Of this order, we can make 2 Nations: 1st. Polan- 
drides, much resembling Man, the Monkies ; and 2d. 
Oligandrides, little resembling Man, the Lemurs. 


‘Nation and Tribe, Polandrides.—Mammies 2 ; in- 
cisors 4 in each jaw.—The grinders vary in number in 
different subjects. Some have 5 and others 6 upon each 
side of each jaw, 20 or 24 in all. 

Suspicious ; mischievols ; imitative ; may be taught 
many tricks ; memory tenacious ; touch delicate ; swim 
like @ man ; many, and perhaps all of them, subject to 
the smallpox and meazles ; fond ot mustard, tobacco and 
snuff, eating the latter as well as the others ; flesh tough, 
though often eaten by the people of the east.—In the 
gall-bladder of some are found bilary concretions, 
which, though they possess no real value, have yet been 
considered, by some of the Asiatics, as worth 100,000 
crowns each! And even the exportation of these earthy 
rarities frorg some districts,in India, has been strictly 
prohibited. ‘ e 

Of this nation and tribe, wecan make two Progenies- 


vides them by the number of their molar teeth, but 
these, we cannot always have the opportunity of in- 
specting ; and even if we could examine them at pleas- 
ure, we should not deduce from thence, perhaps, the 
best criterion that is to be had, for grouping together, 
those of these animals that have similar habits, or sim- 
ilar external characters. 

ihe Progeny, Ecaudates have 20 grinders; and of 
this section I shall make but one Fraternity and of that, 
two Families: Genisacs, having cheek-pouches ; and 
Nogenisacs, not having cheek-pouches. ° 

Nulgenisacs, would be more correct than the last 
mentioned term, perhaps, but it is rather uncouth, and 
JVo, considered as the Latin Non, may be made, I 
think, to answer our present purpose. ‘These names, 
it may be further remarked, expressing the very char- 
acters that distinguish one group of animals from an- 
other, will often be found to be very convenient in pur- 
suing this subject. ° The grand object is to make them 
uiterable, as well as expressive. ‘Too many terms in 
Natural History, are not easily pronounced by an En- 
glish tongue. , 

Of the family Ecaudates, Nogenisacs, the Encyclo- 


_ | pedia before me makes but one genery, Pithecus, under 


which it describes 6 sps., which vary in height from 1 
to 7 1-2 ft. All these and another beside them, are 
described by Stark, though he uses different names, in 
some cases, from those which appear in the work a- 
bovementioned ; and he sets apart the Troglodyte as 
the representative of a second genery of this family. 

For this term, Pithecus, I shall take the liberty of 
substiti ting that of Androceph, human head ; Ist. be- 
cause these animals resemble human beings, particu- 
larly about the head, more than any others do that are 
known ; and 2d, because we have 4 other names in this 
same order that are derived from this. And under this 
term, Androceph, I shall include the whole family and 
callitagenery. Facial angle 50 to 65° ; head round- 
ed ; ears.do. ; arms I. ; pelvis narrow ; thyroidian sacs 
in the throat which inflate as the air passes there, and 
thus prevent the articulation of sounds. So that these 
animals which resemble man so much, in external form, 
ar@wholly unable to imitate him, as many of the fowls 
do, in the faculty of speech. . 

Androceph troglodyte.—The Chimpanse, about 3 ft. 
h. ; bl. ; superciliary ridges prominent. Africa. 

A. satyrus.—-The orang ; 7 1-2 ft. h.; has 13 ribs, 
man but 12; reddish-brown. Ceylon. 

The hair on the fore arm of this, of the one before 
it, and of some that follow, of this genery, is directed 
towards the elbow, and several of the following ones, 
have callossities, more or less, on the buttocks. 


A. lar.—Gibbon. Bl.; 16 in. h. Coromandel. 

A. variegatus. Grayish; 12in.h. Malacca. 

A. leuciscus. Grayish; 1 ft.h. Java. 

A. syndactyle.—The Siamang. BI. 26 in. h. Su- 
matra. Inthe American museum of this city, called 
there the concolor. 

A. agilis.—Gibbon. Size? brownish-yellow. Su- 
matra. 

Of the family Ecaudates, Genisacs, there is but one 
species that is properly identified. and that is the Bar- 
bary ape, which is called also, Magot. Faciale angle 
45° ;. superciliary ridges prominent. Small, but size ? 
Stark puts thfs ape among those that have tails; but 
that appendage is an obvious character, and very con- 





Caudates, tailed; and Ecaudates, tailless:—Stark di 


vepint for arranging these anjmials into groups. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XVII. 

Many people are communicative when direct ques- 
tons are put to them, and not otherwise. This is the 
case with many who are able to write and impart to 

their fellow citizens useful information. They will not 
take the pen unless an inquiry is put to them. It is 
with the view of exciting some such to action that the 
following remarks and inquiries are made. It is use- 
ful, sometimes, to make interrogations for the sake of 
others as well as for ourselves. 

Savings of Temperance.—Before the formation of 
the Temperance Society, in the town of Hector, 
Tompkins Co. N. Y.,it is stated that there was scarce- 
ly sufficient grain raised for the supply of the inhab- 
itants. Now, after two or three years opperation, 60,- 
000 bushels are supposed to be sent out of the town. 
This extra or increased. production is not, it is proba- 
ble, to be attributed to the former drinkers alone, but 
to that general stimulus to industry and healthy state 
of the community, which follow such reformations.— 
Will the readers of the Farmer communicate facts 
similar to the above ? 

Salt on Grass.—Small quantities of salt occasional- 
ly sown in door-yards and on grass spots» gives the 
grass more of a lively green, and vigorous growth.— 
Should it be put on pasture grounds, would it not pro- 
mote the health of cattle, and cause them to thrive 
more freely? And would it not be a more proper 
way of giving salt to domestic animals, than in its raw 








or clear state? 

Buds.—Mr. Lindley observes that whatever tends 
to cause a rapid diffusion of the sap and secretions of 
a plant, causes leaf buds instead of fruit buds. Is 
. sudden heat, therefore, more favorable to fructifica- 
tion than gradual ? ‘Do the same species or varieties 
of trees bear more productively in higher or lower lat- 
tudes? 

Propagation.—An internodium t a vine, or the 
space between buds, will not propagate, unless there 
may be latent buds, says a distinguished writer. Is it 
necessary to put a bud of the cutting under the surface 
of the ground? Will it not give out roots unless the 
bud is sufficiently deep to keep moist ? 

Grafts. —These will generally succeed better on 
stocks of their own species. Peaches will, however, 
Jast longer on plum stocks. They are no@so liable t 
be injured by worms. Do the proprietors of nurseries 
graft their peaches on plum stocke? If so afe the 
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Public Houses.—it is evident to every person:who 
travels the distance of fifty miles in this section of the 
country, that our public houses are becoming compar- 
atively reading rooms. In these times of temperance 
when it is becoming fashionable and praise-worthy to 
drink only when you are thirsty, why can not some me- 
thod be adopted to compensate Hotel keepers for the 
expense they incur in the article of news-papers 1— 
Who wishes tq warm himself by @ good fire, and read 
six or eight 10 dollar papers and then go his way with- 
out contributing any thing to support the house? Why 
not put up a box into which those who do not buy at 
the bar, can drop a few cents or sixpenny bits, to ena- 
ble the landlord to pay the printer, and to subscride to 
other works? Why are not agricultural papers occa. 
sionally seen in public houses ? 


Preparation of Sweet Corn.—This is a most excel- 
lent article—makes a fine dish in winter. Those who 
raise it charge $2 per bushel, and between two and 
three more for preparing, or hulling and breaking it. 
It i less productive than many other varieties of corn ; 
but why is the manufacture of it so expensive? It 
certainly can be raised, I should suppose, for one dol- 
lar per bushel, and prepared ata rate that would in- 
crease its consumption in a tenfold degree. Will some 
of the subscribers to the Farmer throw a little light on 
this subject ? 

Lima Bean.—This is considered to be the best bean 
grown in our climate. It is.said to be the only on® 
which rats will eat. Is this a fact? 





Improvement of Grasses.—All the reading world 
know what wonders have been achieved in the im- 
provement of fruits, and many kinds of vegetables. 
Could not the grasses be improved bythe same care, 
in selecting seed, in crossing, &c.? Could not the 
white clover be thus managed, and in a series of years, 
become much more valuable ? 


Flavor of fruit.—Lindicy attributes the peculiar fla- 
vor of the improved fruits to the increased action of the’ 
vital function’ of the leaves. The action is greater on 
the south side ef the tree or plant, and therefore the 
flavor is greater. Will not some of our farmers take 
Yhese hints in saving fruit and seeds which they in- 
tend for propagation. ? Will any one furnish corrob- 
orative facts of Mr. Lindley’s doctrine + 

Treating.—Since the old practice of treating with 
strong drinks is growing out of fashion, will some 
good culculator or practical horticulturist give a state- 
ment, showing how much less expensive it would be 


of for a farmer to make provisions to treat-his friends 
with the best varieties of strawberries, raspberries, © 


currants, gooseberries, grapes, peaches, plums, apri- 








plants of the same price ? 





cots, pears and apples, than to drink a few glasses of 
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brandy himself every day, and give double the number | 


to his friends ? 

Age of Trees.—Lionzus thought he coyld point 
out the severe winters of 1587, 1687 and 1709, by | 
the concentric circles of the wood of trees being thin- 
ner than the rest. As this has been a severe and long 
winter, was the layer, growth or circle of wood less 
thick than those preceding it ? Observations will esta- 
blish the fact. 

Wheat.—Gen. 
calculators have supposed, on data not easily refuted, 
that the maximum produce of this grain, over the 
whole face of the globe, and in a series of any ten 
years, will not exceed six bushels reaped or obtained 
This is an evidence that there 

Can any one furnish similar 


for one bushel sown.” 
are many poor farmers. 
information in relation to this state ? 

Falling Hogs.—The same writer observes, that 
‘hogs are more promptly and economically fattened 
ona mixture of pea and barley meal, in a state of a- 
cetous fermentation, than by any other food.” Have 
any of our readers tried the experiment? If so, a fa- 
vor would be conferred by communicating the results. 


Albany, March 23. ¢ 





LETTER XVIII. 


Domestic Economy.—It might be a question of 
q@nuuch contrariety of opinion, whether Franklin benefit- 
ed his country and the world at large, more by any one 
of his great public acts, or by the advice, “save the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 
This aphorism has been and will continue to be the 
commencement and preservation of many a fortune. 
It has, unquestionably, kept thousands from debt and 
from the horrors of a debtor’s prison. Probably no 
pursuit is nrore favorable for its practice than that of 
farming. ‘In the culture of the soil, not one in ten 
thousand should, from the nature of the business, look 
for competency or wealth on any other principle than 
that implied in the above legacy of Franklin. It must 
be a very rare combination of circumstances, that will 
enable a farmer to increase his possessions to any con- 
siderable extent, in the violation of this precept. 
city merchant of any considerable business, calculates 
to lose yearly more by bad debts than the generality 
of farmers will gain over their expenses in several 
years; consequently, his thoughts and hopes are con- 
stantly directed to the pounds. He makes his calcula- 
tions to gain by the hundred; to seek customers that 
buy liberally, that give large orders. But a farmer 
must give attention to the pence. He must see that 
some ten or twenty pennies are saved per month, in 
the bag for preserving rags ; one or two dozen eggs 
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sent to the store every week or two; a few pounds of 
feathers ; some half a dozen six-penny papers of gar- 
den seeds ; a few pounds of butter ; and, in fine, eve- 
ry thing which is not needed, and which will bring a 
| penny. He must save every shovel-full of manure ; 
he must contrive to prevent the rain from carrying off 
any of the,strength of his manure, by having a cistern 
to catch the liquid ; and when he spreads the manure ; 
on his field, he should prevent any of it from escaping 
into the air in the form of gas, by immediately plough- 
In fine, he must direct his attention to mi- 
nutia—to penny matters. Not merely those things 
that are directly productive of a few pence, should 
claim a consideration, but those that require nice dis- 
crimination, close observation, and even scientific re- 
search. Asan instance, he should take his cuttings 
or grafts from the south side of a tree, as the sap in 
them is more fully elaborated, and the wood more per- 





















fectly formed. 

By the above remarks, I would not encourage sor- 
didness, but merely strict economy—that economy 
which is consistent with commendable liberality. I 
know an aged gentleman, who spent many days in the 
revolutionary struggle of our country, who is often 
seen gathering up, about his house, garden, and grass- 
plots, little sticks not larger thanstraws, andinstead of 
throwing them away, carrying them into the kitchen for 
fuel; yet this manis independent, and gives more to 
the poor and to public objects, than any other in the 
village where he resides. He is constantly conferring 
some favor upon his neighbors. 


Hudson, N. Y. March 27. 








Sanp as 4 Manure.—An elaborate report on this 
subject, has been presented to to the French Academy 
of Sciences ; good arable land is proved to contain 
four primitive earths, the varied proportions of which 
form the different qualities of the soil. It appears the 
silicious principle predominates in good land. M. 
Chaptal found of it 49 per cent. in the most fertile soil 
on the banks of the Loire ;*Davy extracted 60 from 
the best of the Knglish soils, and Giobert found 79 in 
the most productive lands near Turin. M. Dutrochet 
made the experiment of covering with silicious sand 
previously unproductive land, and obtained by this 
means cropsas good as in the most (naturally) fertile 
soil in the vicinity, and he gives it as his opinion, that 
its great fertilizing virtue consists in its allowing both 
‘water and air to reach and penetrate to the roots of the 


vegetable, of which they form the two principal ele- 


The Wua ce that was takeh,a few days since, off San- 

















dy-Hook was the Right Whale of whalers, or the Ba- 
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lena mysticete of zoologists. It was a male, not fully 
grown, aaid to.have been 60 feet long, though it did not 
appear to be so long to us, as we cast our eyes upon it. 
It was thought that the blubber or coating of fat tha’ 
was taken from it, would yield from 30 to 40 barrels 
of oil. Its head is to be placed n the American Mu- 
seum of this city where it will be doubtless, well worth 
seeing. We are promised an arucle upon this class of 
animals fror@ our correspondent, Frankiin. 
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M@ Avupuson, the indefatigable and intelligent Or- 
nithologist, has returned to the city of Charleston, 


after an interesting excursion of two or three months 
i 


in Florida. 

















WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Asues.—During the week, but little has been done 
in Ashes. We dg not vary our quotations. The mar- 
ket is very inactive. 

CLoverseep.—There is not much activity in the 
market, and the article sells slowly at our quotations. 


Domestic Goops.—The demand is brisk, but no 
improvement in prices. 

FLax.—-Some parcels of American wer. disposed 
of at 10 1-2 a 11 cents. 

FLaxseep—is in good request, and sells freely to 
crushers at $11 per tierce of 7 bushels, which is higher 
tian last report. 

Fruir—Remains without change. 

Fiour.—The market is entirely bare of Western in 
first hands. ‘The stock is reduced toa mere retail bu- 
siness at the advanced rates of $5,25 a 6,50. This 


advanoe can be but of limited duration. ‘The stock of 


Southern is also unusually smal!, and composed of in- 
ferior brands. Sales of ordinary at $5,25 a 5,37 1-2 ; 
3altimore, Howard st., $5,50. Richmond city, $6, 12 
1-2. About 1000 barrels Petersburgh was taken early 
in the week at $5,25. 

Gratn,—The receipts from the South, of wheat du- 


ring the week, are limited to about 1200 bushels_ of 


James river, which brougat 112 cents. There has been 
‘no receipts of Northern. Inferior barley has been sold 
at 87 cents. Corn has advanced—for Southern 47 a 
48 ; Northern, 56 a 57. 

Hemp.—Of Russia and Manilla there have been no 
important sales. A few tons of St. Domingo have been 
sold at $207,50, cash. . 

Provisions.— The demand for beef and pork during 
the week, has been good at our quotations. 


* Rice.—-There is a better feeling in the market, and 
sales amount to about 700 tcs. at $2,75 to 3712 1-2. 
100 tierces, vary inferior, at public sale. brought $2, 
37 1-2. 


Sa.t.—The supply of all descriptions is very low. 
Prices without variation. 
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Woot.— The market continues languid, and prices 
do notimprove. ‘The low price of woolen goods has 
operated unfavorably on dealers. Of the lots offered 
at auction on Friday, the following sales were efiected : 
56 bales Sinyrna, 23 1-2 a 27 cents ; 15 bales Blaek 
and Gray, 17 1-2 cents ; and 22 Mexican, 8 3-4 1 17 
cents, 4a6 months. ‘Th?se prices not meeting the 
views of the owner, the remainder was withdrawn. At 
private sale, 40 bales Buenos Ayres were disposed of, 
10 1-2a 12 1-2 cents. ‘The 650 bales Spanish Hat- 
Wools, seized at the Custom House, have been releas- 
ed. 500 bales Smyrna arrived at Boston during the 
week. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, April 16, 1832. 
In consequence of the inclemency of the weather, 


| the market was not so well attended as usual, and a 


number of Cattle were left over at both markets, 
which otherwise would have been sold. 


Beef Cattle.—300 head were in market, and deal- 
ers were fully determined to uphold former prices. A 
few very prime fair sold at $10 a 11; prime, at $9; 
good, at $8; middling, at $7 ; anda number of infe- 
rior, at $6. 

Cows and Calves—30 have been sold during the 
week, at the Lower Buil’s Head, at from $23 a 30, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Sheep.—About 100 Sheep were also sold, at the 
same market, at an average of $3 1-2. 


Swine.—60 head were sold, at the Lower Bull’s 
Head, at from $4 1-4 to 4 1-2. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Monpay, Aprix 9, 1832. 

At market this day, 411 Beef Cattle, (including 25 
unsold last week,) 23 pairs working Oxen, 21 Cows 
and Calves, 130 Sheep, and 230 Swine. 100 of the 
Swine were “ fatted,” weighing 260 each. 65 Beef 
Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef. Cattle.—Last week’s prices were 
not supported, particularly on the medium and thinner 
qualities. We quote extra at $6 25a 6 50; prime at 
6a6 25; good at5 25a575; thin at4 50a 5. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were dull and buyers scarce. 
We noticed an extraordinary yoke taken at $130, one 
at 63, one at 84, and one at auction, at 54. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were ¢ffected at $21, 23, 
25, and 29. : 

Sheep.—We noticed one lot taken at $4 50, and 
one at 5. ; 

Swine.—We noticed a prime lot of 60, fl Barrows 
but five, taken at a fraction over 6c. and a lot of 25 at 
6c. for Barrows, and 5 for Sows. The “fat hogs” 
were cohtracted for some four or five weeks since, at 
41-8c. 


(~eIn the N. York market, only the quarters of 
Beef are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being in- 
cluded without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and 
tallow are weighed as well as the quarters.. 










































































































































































































ASHE first sort, 100 lbs, *LOUR AND MEAL, MUSTARD, te 
lots, S31 475 a 4 80 mS, superfine, bbl. 5 a 5 374 English Ib, . « 31 
Pearls, 475 a 440 Troy a Do. in bottles, doz. 4 95 a 1 44 
BEESWA » a duty 15 per cent. ad val. Western Canal 625 a 6 50 American Ib, 20 a 30 
White, Ib. 44 a 45 Ohio via do. a ,,, Do. in bottles doz, 7% a 195 
Yellow Is a 20 Philadelphia 5 a 5 37% /OIL, 
BRISTLES, duty 3 cents per Ib. Baitimore, Howard-st. 5 a 5 374 _ Linseed, American 95 a 
Russia, first sort, Ib. 60 a 70 Richmond City Mills a 6 124 OSNABURGs, duty 15 per cent. ad ya), 
common 20 a 40 0. Country 5 a 5 124 Osnaburgs, yard a 
American 15 a 50 Alexandria & G’town. 5 &@ 525 |PLA STER PARIS, duty free. 
CANDLES, Fredericksburg 5 124a § 95 aster Paris, ton 4 6244 
Mould, tallow, !b, 1244 13 Petersburg §25 a.s 374 |PORTER AND CIDER, uty in casks 
Dipped, do. liga 12 Scratched and fine 4 874 4a 15, in bottles 209 cents per gal, 
Sperm 3l oa 32 Middlings, fine @ 450 a orter, London, doz. 2 59 a 3% 
CLOVERSEED, Ib. 10 a 1! Rye Flour 3 8740 4 American 175 a os 
COAL, duty 6 cents per bushe] Indian Meal 275 a 3 Cider, draught, bbl, 1 75 a « 
Liverpoo > chal, 12 a Do. do., hhd. 13 50 a 14 50 Do. bottled, box, doz. 92 a 2 50 
Scotch 1050 a GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
Sidney & Bridgepon 10 a 12 Wheat, N. Riverbush, 110a 119 eef, mess, bbl, 875 a 9 50 
Ibion a Do. Genesee a prime 525 a 575 
Virginia 675 a 10 Do. Virginia 106 a 1 12 cargo a 
nthracite, ton 15 a 16 Do: N. Carolina 1 a 1 06 Butter, N. Y. dairy, Ib, 15 a 18 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent per Ib, Rye Northern 70 a 78 shipping «oH « 13 
Cuba. lb. 12 a 13 Corn Yellow North 56 a 57 Philad. a 74 
Brazi. 12 a 124 White, L. Island Hogs lard 7h a § 
Porto Rico 12 a 13 and Jersey 58 a Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 13 50 a 
Laguira Ilga 124 Southern a 58 prime 10 50 a 11 75 
St. Domjngo liga 113] Oats South and North 3 a 42 cargo a 
Java 13 a 00 Peas white dry 7 bush, 5 a Cheese, Am. lb, 5a 7 
Jamaica a black eyed bush, a 87 1.2 ams, Virginia, 10 a 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per Ib, Beans, tee, 7 bush, . £50 a g Northern @ 10 a 11 
New-Orleans, Ib, 1322 13. HEMP, duty on Russia geo per ton, Ma- |RAGS, duty free, 
Upland 8a it nilla 15 per ct. ad val, yarns 5 cents} Foreig;, 4a 84 
Alabama 84a 113 per Ib, Country 3 a 5 
Tenessec 9 a 104 me ton 220 a 230 —— 100 Ib ne 3 194 
‘ Telia i anilla 240 2245 ce, S. 49 a 3 
— SAGGIN G, daty 5 cents ol Get a T, duty 15 cts, per 56 Ibs, 
on a “ ° 13 a 7 American dew rot 150 a urks Island bush 46 a 47 
Flas P, ye.  « 16 Yarns, Kentucky, Ib, 9a Isle of May, a 
Do. American 19 a 4 |[HIDEs, duty free, at. Ubes, 3 
DOMESTIC GvoDs, Bethand RioG.Ib, 15 @ rate. 2 
3-4 brown Shirtings,' 7 4 83) Brazil 7. 2 Fy 1 d 5 i 
3-4 light do. 5 a 7 Do. wet Salted 7 a 74 verpoo proum ’ 40 a 
7-8 brown do. 84 a 10 ronoco i 134 a 144 blown a ie 
Bleached do, in 2 W. I. and Southern Whoa 13g], do. sack, 225 
S. I. do. do. 1S 2 «(18 |,8,Am: horse, pce 1 55 * ree uty 4 cents per Ib 
4-4 brown Sheetings 8 a ig |HONEY, duty 15 per ct. ad val, ew- York, brown, Ib 5 a 6 
5-4 do, do. ” 124 9 15 Havana, gal, 46 a 48 SPIRE a 13 
4-4 bleached do, ll a 18 OPS, . s. R . ® Oo ¢ 
5-4 do. do. 13 a 16 First sort, 1831, Ib, 20 a 25 um, NN. O. Ist Proof, 40 "a 45 
Calicoes, blue, yd. 10 a Second sort 18 a ve Do. N: Eng. Ist Proot 36 a 38 
: fancy 2 16 a g9@ |JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 percent wn, Country 40 a 47 
Plaids ga 4] iad mc ‘ = ahey, Kye ~ > 
a P uniper Berrieg [b, 2a 4 er bran a 42 
Pango fest colors » : He L SATHER, SUGAR S, duty brown, 3, white clayed, 
Satinets 42 a 1 39 Sole, oak Ib. 23 a 28 4, refined, 10 to 12 cents per lb, 
3-4 Checks 8 a io Do. Hemlock 20 a 93 British Island Ib, 6a 9g 
4-4 do. * 18 0. Damaged 12 a 19 St. Croix 7 a 104 
Cotton Yarn No 5 Dressed, oe side 175 a 975 New-Orleang 6 a i$. 
10, Ib. — Undressed do, 150 a 259 Havana, white 9 a 10 
Do. do. No. 11 a 14 a 25 LUMBER, Yard selling ptices, sore a 6 a 74 
Do. do. No. 15 a 95 Boards N. River M.ft. a 15 Port Ric uscovado 7 ag : 
And rise 1 cent per No, Do. Eastern Pine $1 a 16 Bra 4 vhit 6 a 8 
Sattinet warps $ a 32 Do, Albany do, pee. 16a 17 wee Ps , -¥ 74 . 9 ‘ 
FEATHERS, duty @5 per cent ad yal, Plank, Geo. do, M.ft. a35 Manill —- 8 = 
Live, Foreign, lb, 14 a 9 Staves, W. U, Pipe,M.58 a 60 = a, brown : a 
American 35 a = 374 Hhd. 36 a 40 Loaf’ be a 13 
FISH, duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbi, Bbl. 29 a 32 SUMAC duty 12 per cent, vine 
smoked $2 per 1 J2 Ibs, R. O. Hhd. 27 0a Sicily. ¢, 7 
Dry Cod; cwt,. 3 a Heading, W. O. 54a 56 tide -— y a 80 
en, i 160 as = a 25 a 30 American 33 " 
ickle . 325 % 3°75 Scantling, Pine 15 alé , 
x almon 12 a 43 Do. ” Oak 20 a 25 PLN, duty 1 cent per Ib. 
Smoked do. Ib, 14 a Timber Oak sq.ft. 20a 25 | A Oreign, Ib, R a 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 5 50 20. Geo. yellow pine 95. 30 IwouL 4 ' a 83 
No. 2, 412a Shingles, Cypress M. 35004 623 e t. od | “ents per Ib. and 50 per 
No, 3, 269 a Q 8741" Do. Bine bdl. 2 50 a 3 ] sh pon Saxony, Ib 50 a 79 
Shad, Conn, mess 9-50) a 10 /OLASSEs, duty 5 cents per gal. Do. pulled ~ a 
Herrings a 275 Martinique & Guadal. 26° 4 27 ommon, washed 40 a 
smoked, box 50 a 9 English Yelande a 29 | Pulled, spinn; 0 
AX, duty $50. per ton ~ . Item - 
FLAX, duty per Havana and Matanzas 24g 26 | Lambs, Ist quality 48 a 
Russia, Ib, a F j Trinidad Cuba 29 a 2d de 38 2 
Americay c a New: Orleans a 30. 3d do a 
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NEW-YORK FARMER ADVERTISER. 


oo eo HILL NURSERY, only 3 miles 


Srom the City Hall on the Fourth Avenue. 

for sale at this establishment, a choice collec- 
tion of all the most approved varieties of the differ- 
of ruit Trees viz. Applies, Pears, Plums, Peachee, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Cherries, — Ggiuces, Gooseberrs, 
Raspberries, Currants and Grape Vines, raised from the very 
finest European sorts, that are known to succeed here, aud 
from which the plants are regularly propagated, among 
which age the Black Hamburgh, Biack Prince, Sweet Water, 
Muscadine, Messlier. Museadell, Golden and Green Chasse- 
las, &c. Also, above a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold 
en Roses, forty varieties of the Scotch Rose, &e. ‘Toggther 
with a grest variety of the finest kinds of F lowering Shrubs,. 
Chinese Peonias and many other choice kinds of perennial 
plants, &c. Also, for sale at the Seed Store, No. 16 Fourth 
Street, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- 
ment of ‘Garden and Flower Seeds. Orders may be sent to 


ent kiad 


the subscriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Mesers. G. Thor- 
burn & Son, Seedsmen and Florists, 67 Liberty Strect. ; 
WILLIAM WILSON ‘+ 


New-York, Jan. 1852. 

DOUGLASS & SON, respectful’ y inform their tricnds 
E e and the public that they still continue their manufac. 
tory of GiltLooking Glass and Pigture Frames, at 14 Spring 
Street, where orders in their line can be furnished in the best 
manner and at the cheapest rate. 

N.B. P-ints Picturesand Paintings framed and glazed iv 
the most fashionable manner and at the shortest notites A 
large assortment,of black and Gold Frames keept constantl* 
on hand New York, July 14. 


. 








AYENT ZINC HOLLOW WARE Factery JOHN 
WESTFIELD & Uo. No. 163Mott-Street, New-York. 

Are now ready promptly to supply orders for all kinds of 
Zinc hollow ware either for culinary use 6r the dairy. For 
cash sales, liberal discount is made from the retailing prices 

This ware will, upon examination, be found not materially 
to exceed in price Tin and Iron; yet as durable as lron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept in it no un- 
pleasant taste, net contaiuing in itseif, nur forming with the 
materials cooked in it, poison, as do Copper, Brass and Lead 

Zinc Kettles, for cooking rice, hommony, andall kinds 
of sweet-meats, will be found well adapted, neither discolor- 
ing, nor varying the flavor of the substance cooked; for these 
purposes, and to avoid the poisonous corrosions © ‘Opper, 
Brass and Lead: it will ere long be substituted tor these 
metals. e. P 

Zinc pans, by the dairy man willbe found an object worthy 
of attention, from the following considerations: that mil, in 
zine pans of the same size, will produce from 20 to 25 per 
cent. more cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, affording the 
cream more time, besides its chemical effects, to separate trom 
‘he milk, (for this rea-on, cream from these pans will not ad- 
nit of being churned as sovn as that from other pans, in as 

nuch as no cream should be churned tillit is soured,) and wil 
rea(ly outlast any other pans in use. 

These pans have now been too long the subject of experi- 
ment and too uniform in their suece.sful results, to admit of a 
doubt as to th. ir advantage over other articles in daily use. 

Zine Jars and Firkins for preserving butter sweet for family 
use or for market, possess equally snperior advantage for but 
ter, as dothe pans for milk. + xperimentsand results safely 
warrant the above statement; and the orders of wholesale and 
retailing merchants as weil as those of families and large dai- 
ries daily supplying from different parts of the country, are 
theconsequence of successfui results in the use of this ware. 

Zin: ware is cleansed with brick dust, with soap and sand, 
or with hot ashes. @ 


Besiles being to be »btained at the Factory, this ware will 
befound at A. Brower’s, 230 Water-street, near Beekman- 
tr eet, 


{> Notice.—Letters patent for manufacturing these arti- 
slesexclusively by the subscribers, ving been obtained, we 
would advise the public against any eneroacament of the pa- 
tent right; and the perscn who shall give information of any 
violation of this patent righ), wili be liberally rewarded by 

JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 


fae tng immediately a person to solicit subscrbers. 
Apply at 560 Broadway. 








AY¥’S MAP OF THE UNI¢ED STATES, with parts 
of the Upper and Lower Canada, Texas, &c. Revised 
Corrected and re-Published by the author, at his Map Estab 

ishment, 238 Elizabetii st. New-York 1831. 

The publisuer having made an extensive tour through the 
Southern and Western Staies in 1830, travelling through 
parts of Georgia, Florida, Louisisna, Mississippi, Arkansas, | 
Tennessee. Missouri, and lilinois, and ascending the Missis- 
sippiRaiver to the Falis St. Authony, and from thence returning 
to St. Lewis, throuczh illinois, “th Kentucky. Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, &c. to New-York-- having 
attended a treaty held by General Ciark and Colonei Morgan, 
Commissioners on the part of the (United States, at Prarie du 
Chien, with all the principal tribes ot Indians there assembled 
in July last, from the waters of the Missouri, Mississippi, 
een £&c, viz.—- the Ottoes, the Yanctens, the Omenies, 

e Soux, the Foxes, the Souxes. Winnebagoes, Delawares, 
Patowetemess, &c ---when meeting many of the Inuign a- 
gents and Chiefs of intelligence, had the most favourable op- 
portunity of obtaining very imporant information from the 
remote regions of the western country, which he has delinea- 
ted in the late edition of his map---which he is now offering to 
the public, having taken unwearied pains in compiling and 
improving, renderinz the work both interesting and desirable, 

The size of tnis map is 5 feet 4 inches in length, by 4 feet 4 
inches in breadth- --on which is correctly delineated all the 
new states and territories----the lines of the different countie 
are also distinctly marked, with allthe principal Rivers, Lake 
Mountains, Roads, Canals, Cities, Towns, Viliages, with the 
boundary line through the western lakes, as far as establish- 
ed, shewing the Atlantic coast from the Gult of Mexico to the 
Province of New-Brunswick---with the Northeastern boundary 
as established ty the king of the Netherlands. 

Also nis Map of the State of N. ¥. and Map of the World. 
MAP OF THE U. 8. Price $10 00 
MAP OF THE STATE OF N.Y. - 6,00 
MAP OF THE WORLD, - § 00 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


[ have examined Mr. Amos Lay's Map of the United States 
and he requests me to express my opinion of ii. 1 think it 
superior, in point of correctness anv execution, to any map of 


‘the United States whch has been pubiished ; and deserving 


patronaye and encouragement. Jan 10, 1828. 
A. SPENCER, Late Jndge of the Supreme Court. 
Ihave been acquainted with Mr. Amos Lay more than 
thirty years. He has always sustained a fair deignaiee: and 
has been distinguished in his business of Surveyor and Map 
publisher 1 consider his map of the United States correct as 
far as I have examined it, among the best specimen: of Amer- 
oan cngraving. JESSE BUEL, Late State Printer. 
Albany, Jan. 10, 1828. : 





NCORRUP‘IBLE TEETH.—The celebrity of the 
“Tmitation Human Incorruptible Teeth” is so universal 
and the peculiar advantages which they possess, together wita 
their decidedly eminent superiority over all other kinds of arti- 
ficial teeth, is so generally known and acknowledged, that a 
minute description of their merits and excellencies, by way of 
advertisement, would be deemed altgether superfluous. To 
those, however, who are not perfectly familiar with the various 
kinds and qualities of the materials used as substitutes for the 
original teeth, it may be well to observe, that the “Imitation 
Human Incorruptible Teeth,” unlike teeth formed of animal 
substances,.never change in any length of time their colour ; 
neither wil! they in the smallest degree decay or decompose by 
combined action of the atmosphere and saliva or juice of the 
mouth ; consequently, they are worn with ease and pleasure by 
those who.use them—préserving the natural form of the mouth; 
restoring the articulation, and renewing the pleasures of mas- 
tication ; never producing a disagreeable or disgusting taste, 
and preserving the breath always and at ail times sweet and 
uncontaminated. The subscriber has constantly on hand an 
elegant assortment of those beautiful teeth, which he will be 
happy to insert for thuse who need them, either singly or more, 
to a full and entire set, if wanting ; and in the subscriber’s man- 
ner of setting them, they are adapted with ease to all cases, how 
difficult soever they may have been deemed. 

All operations on the mouth and.teeth, such as separating, 
evening, regulating, cleaning, plugging, or stopping, extract. 
ing, &c. &e. ~ avenge 9 to the profession of Surgeon Dentist, 
performed with ease and scientific practice. 


JOHN BURDEDLL, Sugeon Dentist, 
2994 Broadway, ear Duane-St. N. Y- 







































ii ey HEIGHTS FOR SALE.—The subscribers 

offur for sale that celebrared FARM, in the county of 
Saratoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 mile: north of 
the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading io Whitehall | 


and knownas Bemis’ Heights. As a farm, it is vaiuable pro- 
perty containing about 250 acres of land, all ma high state 
of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young an‘! thrifty 
wood. It consists of upland and meadow ; the upland afford~- 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep The Canal raumng 
throush the tarm affords ready access to the markets of Alba- 
ny, lroy and Waterford. 

Asa residence or suminer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortably accommodate 


a family, the mansion is neat and pecuiiarly well arranged for | 


the convenience of a family. The scenery possesses great 
interest ; in front is the Hudson river presenting, in the disy 
tance, one of its beautiful winiings. Between thi- a:dthe 


mansion run the canal and turnpike road in parallel Ines | 
with conveyance north and south every day during the trav- | 


elling season. On the north part ofthe farm are the celebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many interesting as- 
sociatiyn- in the history of ourcountry. There is al o a large 
Apple Orchard, bexutifully situated. 


There is a large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm | 
which will be suld in connection with it, if required by the | 


purchase: - SM17H & WILLARD. 
Albany, Noveinber 22,1 21. tf 





OR SALE, A FARM—containing 300 acres of Land 


This farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga Springs. 

There are two Dwelling Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill aind 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said farm. 

The above mentioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown. 

The Mansion House is on the west end of the Farm, on an 
agreeable elevation, and is two stories high ; having a piazza 
along the whole front, a kitchen on the east; and under the 
kitchen and larger part of the hore is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rook. 

The House stands north of the above mentioned road, about 
fifty yards, and about the same distance east of the road leading 
from Ballston Spa to Jessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and west of the house, are handsome Locust trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple, Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb trecs—about fifty yards north-east of the House, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood House. East of the house is a spacious Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving condition, ‘and severa 
Vines of the Maderia Grape. 

About one half of a mile east of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, consisting of a grist- 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shet water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, and a Saw mill. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 
ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford a good mvest- 
ment. To these may be added, 113 acres south of the Mansion 
House, and extending to the mills. On this latter piece there is 
no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Mansion House. 

More than one third of the 300 acres is covered with wood, 
and timber, (Beach, Maple and Oak.) Wood commands a 
good price at the village of Saratoga Springs. —* 

This property is situaled in a healthy and thriving neighber- 
hood. At the Mills is a good stand for a Black-Smith, Wheel- 
wright, Carpenter, &c. The road that passes the mills is much 
travelled. The village of Saratoga Springs, in the summer 
months, affords a good market for butter, poultry, garden veg- 


etables, &c.; and the Rail Road now being constructed, will | 


certainly increase the demand for these articles. 

Possesion of the Mills, &c. to be had immediately, and of the 
Mansion House &c. on the first day of April next. 

When the Hudson River is open, a visit may be made to the 
above mentioned property in about twenty hours. ‘ For further 

rticulars, enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St., 
K. Y., who has a map of the property; or of G. SCOFIELD 
near the premises. Title indisputable, having been owned by 
the same family more than forty years, and from the first settle- 
ment of the country. 





AJ ANTED immediately a person to solicit subscrbers. 
Apply at 550 Broadway. 


EW-YORK FARMER APBVERTISER. 















OWERY GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, immediately north 
of thejunction of Broadway and Bowery. 

Garden and Flower seeds in great variety, raised 
at tus esiablishment, and warranted to grow and produce such 
vegetables as suit our Markets, --Also Greenhouse Plants, Or- 
onge and Lemon Trees &c. &e. T. BRIDGEMAN: 

eb. 9. if 








LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green- 
Houses, &¢.—The subscriber begs leave to an-- 
nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de 
. sirous :f hav:ng new Gardens laid out, Green- 
| houses erected, &c., that it is his intention to devote his time 
to the above business, and that he has made arrangements 
with the most respectable Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- 
nish him with all kicds o: Trees, flowering Plants, Seed-, &c., 
i true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He hopes by 
strict atte ntion to business to merit and obtaina share of pub- 
‘lie patronage. Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, 
'a) the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street, 
Aibany. March 9, 1832. ml5tf ED. SAYRES, Gardener. , 





MANUEL OF THE GRAPE, 


The subscribers have just received from Philadel- 
phia a numbe? of copies of «« Tbe American Man- 
uel of the Grape Vine, and the urt of imaking 
Bee Wine, including an accourt of 62 species of Vines, 
wis nearly 300 varieties, an acccunt of the principat Vi..es, 
American‘and foreign; properties and uses of Wines and 
Grapes ; eultivation of Vines iu America ; a 1d the art to make 
good Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C. S. Rafinesque, 4. M 
P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practical,and Medi- 
cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Member of several learned 
societies of America and Europe,&c. Let every Farmer drink 
(his own Wine.” Price 25 cents. 

A distinguished horticulturist observes on the work— “I 
have read almost every work on the snbject for’many yerrs, 
)andnothing has pleased me more than thi- little ** Velium in 
| Parvo.” - THROBURN & SONS, 

m15,tf. 67 Libety-“reet. 




















SEASON ABUE WORK. 

icf This day published by George Robertson, at the cffice 
of the New-York Farmer, corner of Wall and Broad-stieets, 
jN. ¥., — 
‘THE YOUNG GARDENER'S AZSISTANT 
| Containing a Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, 

WITH PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 
Under each head for the Cultivation of 
CULINARY VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 
Second Edition, with , additions 
BY T. BRIDGEMAN, 
Gardener, Seedsman and Florist, New-York. 

The present edition of the above popular work, has been got 
jup under the immediate superintendance of the author, and 
contains upwards of 70 pages of matter in additionto that con- 
| tamed in the first. The first edition has been favorably noticed 
jin the ‘ Annales de VInstitute Royal Horticole de Fremont,’ the 
| editor of which, Le Chevalier Soulange Bodin, speaks of it in 
terms of high commendation. It is the production of a practi- 
cal Gardener, who has sncecessfully conducted his business for 
twelve years in this*city, and ne been prepared in and for 
our climate, 3 of course to be depended on and foliowed in pre- 
| ference to foreign works, many of whose instructiens, however 


| excellent in the limate for which they wgre written, are inap- 
| plicable here, anc must lead the horticulturist into error, disap- 
| pointment and loss, 

*,* Asa limited number only has been printed, early appli- 
jcation is desirable. ‘the trade will be supplied on the usual 
| March 15. 


{t e 

| jC The rapid sale the above, has authorised the imme- 

| mediate publication of the THIRD EDITION. It will be is- 
sued on Monday next, and will contain, in addition to all the 
matter of the first and second editions, nearly one hundred pa- 
ges on FRUIT S— including a comprehensive account of the 
culture of the VINE, the MULBERRY, and other interest- 
ng articles . April 12 














